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tries to prove that there is no approach this way to that
furtket knowledge, and employs the following argument: Since you
knftw only that you exist, but not who you are, you cannot learn this
from what you formerly knew, since you haw renounced everything ;
then what you learn must come from what you do not yet know. But
to this even a three years' child could reply that nothing prevents
him learning from what he once knew, because though he has set
that aside on account of its being doubtful, he may afterwards adopt
it again, when he has had proof of its truth; and besides, though
it were conceded that nothing can be learned from former knowledge,
yet at least another way lies perfectly open, viz. that with which
he is not yet familiar, but which study and observation will make
plain. But here my friend constructs for himself a pretended
opponent, who not only admits that the former road is closed, but
himself shuts the second with the dictum : I do not know that the
things you mention exist. This is as if no new knowledge of
existence could be acquired and the absence of this precluded all
acquaintance with the essential nature of things. But this is surely
the stupidest notion possible. Still it contains an allusion to my
words, for I wrote that the knowledge I have of a thing which
I know to exist cannot depend on the knowledge of what I do not
yet know to exist1. He, however, ridiculously transfers this, which
I enunciated merely about the present, to the future, in the same
way as if he were to conclude that because we cannot yet behold
those who are not yet born, but will be born this year, we shall
never be able to see them. For surely it is highly evident that
the knowledge we now possess of a thing which is known as
existing, does not depend upon the knowledge of that which is
not yet known as existing. For the very reason that if anything
is perceived as belonging to something that exists, of necessity it
also is perceived to exist. But with the future the case is quite
different, because nothing prevents my knowledge of a thing which
I know to exist being increased by other facts which I do not yet
know to exist, but shall finally learn just when I perceive them to
pertain to that thing. My critic however proceeds to say, Keep up
hope ; some day you will find out; and next, / shan't allow you to
remain long in doubt. Now by these words he bids us expect
either that by the way proposed it is impossible to arrive at any
further knowledge; or certainly, if he suppose that his opponent
has closed that route against him (which, however, would be
1 Cf. Med. n, vol. i, p. 152.